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even the men of the Nacionalista movement would abhor
the thought that there ever again could be any under-
standing or collaboration between themselves and the
Communists. The irritations of the past few years, even
the lingering bitterness of the controversy over the de-
fense bases in 1946, are for the moment submerged as a
fundamentally Christian and democratic people awaken
to the Soviet inspired threat against everything they hold
dear. They cannot fail to recognize that the United States
is the great bulwark of the Western world. The keynote
of any Panamanian foreign policy will be collaboration
with the North American republic.
Ambassador Monnett Davis, who was relieved from his
post at Panama City late in 1950, can look back upon a
splendid record of accomplishment in his efforts to restore
and further cordial relations between the United States
and Panama. His crowning achievement probably was the
announcement, on January 25, 1950, of the signing of a
new Treaty of Amity between the two countries which
he had negotiated with the Minister of Foreign Affairs,
Carlos Brin. By this agreement Panama agreed to pay the
United States about $350,000 in settlement of all claims
of North American citizens against the Republic for ex-
propriations and for property damage in insurrections
dating back to 1915. The above figure was reached after
setting off similar Panamanian claims against the United
States, notably those arising from the great Colon fire of
1906 which was alledgedly due to the negligence of the
North American military.37 Panamanian friends of the
writer have characterized this agreement as the most suc-
cessful advance in their nation's diplomatic ties with
Washington since the Hull-Alfaro Treaty of 1936.
Undeniably there is a lingering, latent, antipathy to-
ward the United States in Panama which does inevitably